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so mounted as to admit of relative rotation. However the components may
be situated, the combination is upon the whole neither convex nor concave.
If the cylindrical axes are parallel, the one lens is entirely compensated by
the other, but as the axes diverge the combination forms an astigmatic lens
of gradually increasing power, reaching a maximum when the axes are
perpendicular. With the aid of this instrument, an eye, already focussed as
well as possible by means (if necessary) of a suitable spherical lens, convex or
concave, may be corrected for any degree or direction of astigmatism; and
from the positions of the axes of the cylindrical lenses may be calculated, by
a simple rule, the curvatures of a single lens which will produce the same
result. It is now known that there are comparatively few eyes whose vision
may not be more or less improved by an astigmatic lens.

Passing over other investigations of considerable importance in themselves,
especially that on the composition and resolution of streams of polarised light
from different sources, we come to the great memoir on what is now called
Fluorescence, the most far-reaching of Stokes' experimental discoveries. He
"was led into the researches detailed in this paper by considering a very
singular phenomenon which Sir J. Herschel had discovered in the case of
a weak solution of sulphate of quinine and various other salts of the same
alkaloid. This fluid appears colourless and transparent, like water, when
viewed by transmitted light, but exhibits "in certain aspects a peculiar blue
colour. Sir J. Herschel found that when the fluid was illuminated by a beam
of ordinary daylight, the blue light was produced only throughout a very thin
stratum of fluid adjacent to the surface by which the light entered. It was
unpolarised. It passed freely through many inches of the fluid. The
incident beam after having passed through the stratum from which the blue
light came, was not sensibly enfeebled or coloured, but yet it had lost the
power of producing the usual blue colour when admitted into a solution of
sulphate of quinine. A beam of light modified in this mysterious manner
was called by Sir J. Herschel epipolised.

" Several years before, Sir D. Brewster had discovered in the case of an
alcoholic solution of the green colouring matter of leaves a very remarkable
phenomenon, which he has designated as internal dispersion. On admitting
into this fluid a beam of sunlight condensed by a lens, he was surprised by
finding the path of the rays within the fluid marked by a bright light of
a blood-red colour, strangely contrasting with the beautiful green of the fluid
itself when seen in moderate thickness. Sir David afterwards observed the
same phenomenon in various vegetable solutions and essential oils, and in
some solids. He conceived it to be due to coloured particles held in suspension.
But there was one circumstance attending the phenomenon which seemed
very difficult of explanation on such a supposition, namely, that the whole or
a great part of the dispersed beam was unpolarised, whereas a beam reflected

